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Art. VII. — 1. M. T. Cicero De Amicitia. Ex Editionibus 
Oliveti et Ernesti. Accedunt Notce Anglican. Cura C. K. 
Dillaway, A. M. Editio Quinta. Philadelphia: Henry 
Perkins. 1850. 

2. The Essays: or Counsels, Civil and Moral: and the 
Wisdom of the Ancients. By Francis Bacon. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1856. 

3. In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. Sixth edition. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

Once, in old Rome, so great and fond was the intimacy 
between Tiberias Csesar and iElius Sejanus, that they were 
reckoned a pair of friends. The emperor raised the knight to 
an equality with himself, had every bosom-secret in common 
with him, and was inseparable from him. In recognition of 
their excelling attachment, the Senate, by a unanimous de- 
cree, dedicated an altar to Friendship personified as a goddess. 
And while that altar remained, amidst the multitudinous array 
of shrines that decked and hallowed the floor of the Pantheon, 
we may believe that sincerer prayers were nowhere else 
breathed, purer libations nowhere else poured, choicer garlands 
nowhere else hung. Two thousand years have passed, and 
that guarded altar, revered and loved by many a heart that 
perished long ago, the witness of ingenuous vows, so often 
lighted with the smiles of happy votaries, so often wet with 
the tears of bereaved and betrayed sufferers, has mouldered 
down, ages since, and left not a vestige where it stood. 

Pausing on these pages in a respite from mere earthly inter- 
ests, wooing a season of thought and emotion over better 
themes, let us too rear, amidst the alluring shrines of ambi- 
tion, labor, and vanity that throng the crowded avenues of 
secular life and absorb the worship of mankind, an altar to 
Friendship, and gather around it, hand in hand, our pulses 
striking as one. What subject is better fitted than this to fill 
a quiet hour ? It is holy. It belongs to every man in what 
should interest him most. Let us neither soil it by unclean 
handling, nor desecrate it, while we dishonor ourselves, by 
turning cold and incredulous ears to its appealing speech. 
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Above the clang of machinery, the din of traffic, and the clamor 
of low passions, that fill the common air of the time and land, 
its benign messages should sound and come to us with that 
complex association, sudden beauty, and romantic thrill, which 
accompany a strain of martial music unexpectedly rising over 
the jolt and tramp of a city's rattling street, making the sur- 
prised and fascinated auditor pause to listen, and leaving sa- 
cred echoes to linger with him when he walks on. 

The instances in which friendship between men rises to the 
height of a controlling passion seem to be few, as we look 
around us. There have been times when such an experience 
was both more frequent and more prominent than now. There 
are still lands where it is far more common than with us. The 
prosaic sternness and literalness, the unsentimental spirit and 
frigid manners, of the Puritan type of character, are still influ- 
ential in New England. We are an undemonstrative people. 
The understanding is exhibited, the heart concealed. Brazen 
sense lords it over modest sentiment. Iron-handed morality 
thrusts the graces aside. The glowing coals on the hearth- 
stone of the breast are hidden under the ashes of a chill and 
formal exterior. Business and gossip are garrulous ; friendship 
and poetry are silent. The endearing phrases, the meeting 
and parting kiss, the close embrace, the numerous spontane- 
ous signs and endearments of manly affection, so natural and 
copious with the Italians, Germans, French, Persians, Arabs, 
Hindoos, are not cherished, are scarcely tolerated, here. 

Then, too, the commonplace routine of modern life, its cow- 
ardly pursuits, its mean rivalries, its vulgar ploddings, its arti- 
ficial customs, perverting and suppressing nature, must be less 
favorable to the formation of heroic friendships than the ex- 
posed, adventurous, and dramatic cast of ancient and medi- 
aeval life. What enchanted friendships float before us, in the 
golden mist of the past, when we open the annals of chivalry! 
Beautiful in a dark and bloody age was the rite called the 
Brotherhood of Arms. Its rudiment appears in the book of 
Samuel, where the son of Saul puts his own raiment on the 
son of Jesse ; and in the Iliad, where two combatants, in the 
midst of the conflict, interchange spears and troth, and part 
in kindness; but its perfection is seen in the knightly orders 
of the Middle Age. Two knights, plighting their mutual faith, 
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exchanged armor and watchwords, and thenceforth were each 
to the other as his own soul. They were stimulated by each 
other's presence to superhuman strength and valor. In each 
other's service, or rescue, the face of danger grew lovely ; im- 
possibilities were sports. They stormed up bristling parapets, 
they broke through forests of lances, their swords mowed 
swaths of men, and after the fray they were found side by side 
in the van of victory, or clasped in each other's arms where 
the dead lay thickest ; — 

" For Lancelot loved Arthur more than fame, 
And Arthur more than life loved Lancelot." 

The ancients appear to have paid more regard to friendship, 
and to have thought more loftily of its privileges, than the 
moderns. The sentiment which Crito expresses to Socrates, 
after offering the use of his fortune to him, — "What charac- 
ter can be more disgraceful than this, to seem to value one's 
riches more than one's friends ? " — is pitched on so high a key, 
that it would scarcely be possible to tune the active conviction 
of Paris and London, New York and Boston, into unison with 
it. Among the most precious treasures of their legendary and 
historic lore, nearly all the old nations have sent down to us 
charming stories of illustrious pairs of friends, whose magnan- 
imous ardor of affection and feats of mythic renown captivate 
the fancy of mankind ; glorious couples of starry shapes, shin- 
ing immortal in the memory of the world, like the constellation 
Gemini in the abyss of night. The Japanese tell to this day 
of Techouya and Sibata. The former, condemned to death 
for having been engaged in a conspiracy, was led to execution. 
A man broke through the encircling crowd, and came to the 
executioner, saying, " I am Sibata, the friend of Techouya. 
Living far remote, I have but lately heard of his arrest and 
sentence ; and I have come to embrace him, and to die with 
him." The two friends conversed, drank together, and, weep- 
ing, bade each other farewell. Techouya earnestly thanked 
Sibata for coming to see him once more. Sibata said, " Our 
body in this world is like the magnificent flower, Asagarva, 
which, blossoming at dawn of day, fades and dies as soon as 
the sun has risen. But after death we shall be in a better 
world, where we shall always enjoy each other's society." 
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The Hebrews had their David and Jonathan. "And it 
came to pass, when he made an end of speaking, that the soul 
of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and he made a 
covenant with him, because he loved him as his own soul." 
And when the puissant prince fell on the mountains of Gilboa, 
immortal in its peerless pathos was the sweetly mournful elegy 
the Psalmist sang. " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places. O Jonathan, my brother, I am distressed for 
thee ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of women." 

The Greeks have fondly celebrated the astonishing friend- 
ship of Theseus and Pirithous, who passed fearful perils and 
performed incomparable exploits in company, and were sepa- 
rated only after the failure of their last desperate enterprise to 
pluck the Queen of Hell from her throne, and bear her to the 
light. There were also Orestes and Pylades, who, playmates 
in childhood, sworn comrades in youth, ever held each other 
dearer than life. Summoned together before a tyrant who, 
without knowing how to distinguish the two, had doomed 
Orestes to die, Pylades declared that he was Orestes. The 
son of Agamemnon claimed his own identity. This contest 
for death in each other's stead gave the tyrant such a proof of 
the power of friendship, that, filled with admiration, he dis- 
missed them both. But the most famous pair of friends in 
all antiquity was Achilles and Patroclus. They were educat- 
ed together in boyhood, in the house of Peleus. They ran 
together in the chase, and fought side by side in many a bat- 
tle. When Patroclus was slain before Troy, the grief of 
Achilles was boundless, and he avenged him terribly at the 
Scsean gate. After his own death their ashes were mingled, 
and two monuments erected, touching each other, over them. 
And when Ulysses, passing the limits of the earth, enters the 
realm of the dead, he still sees the shades of Achilles and 
Patroclus, arm in arm, a friendly pair, rambling over the as- 
phodel meadows of Elysium. Alexander and Hephsestion 
also were a renowned pair of friends. In the course of the 
great Macedonian's conquests they came to two dilapidated 
monuments claiming to designate the burial-place of the 
Phthian her > ai d his friend. Alexander repaired the sepulchre 
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of Achilles, and celebrated magnificent games and sacrifices 
before it, while Hephsestion did the same before that of Pa- 
troclus. Soon Hephsestion sickened and died, at Ecbatana. 
Alexander was distracted with woe, giving himself up for 
many days to transports of inconsolable sorrow. He lavished 
incredible sums and pomps on the funeral of his friend, and 
put the entire empire into mourning for him. 

Let us glance at the literature of friendship ; for this special 
province in the general world of letters is the true Elysium of 
friends, typically described by Spenser, where 

" were great Hercules, and Hyllus deare ; . 
Myld Titus, and Gesippus without pryde : 
All these, and all that ever had bene tyde 
In bands of friendship, there did live for ever ; 
Whose lives although decay'd, yet loves decayed never." 

The direct writings upon the subject are but few and brief, 
it has been said, illustrating the remark, that, frequently, what 
lies nearest to the heart is least talked about. Yet in real- 
ity there are, in the extant works of well-known authors, al- 
most a hundred essays on this cordial theme. Literature 
also abounds with allusions to it and anecdotes of it, from 
Lot's league with Abraham to Elia's touching expression at 
the death of his friend Lloyd, " There is no one left to call me 
Charley, now " ; from the Roman poet writing, 

"Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur," 

to the American voice saying, " Friendship is the wine and 
flowers at the banquet of life." The renown of the great- 
hearted friendships of Hatim Tai breathes through many an 
Arabian tradition. Hilali, one of the principal Persian poets, 
is the author of a well-known romantic tale of friendship, called 
" The Shah and the Dervish." Away from home, they were 
students beneath the same roof. The prince was summoned 
by his parents, and they parted. Years rolled on. At last 
the dervish went to the city where the prince lived, and, see- 
ing him in the palace balcony, fainted, and fell to the earth. 
The people took him for an idolater prostrate in worship of 
the sun, and began to stone him. But the prince recognized 
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his dear friend, rushed out, bore him into the royal apart- 
ments in his arms, and wept on his bosom. 

Plato's dialogue on friendship, the Lysis, is a dialectic con- 
versation on relevant metaphysical questions, its most notable 
sentence being the declaration by Socrates, that, while " some 
valued fine horses, dogs, wealth, or honors most, he prized an 
intimate friend higher than the best animals in the world, 
than all the gold of the Persian treasury, than the monarch's 
throne itself." Aristotle wrote copiously on friendship, two 
entire books of the Nicomachean Ethics, besides several 
chapters in his other moral works, being occupied with it. 
He says, " Two friends do not thoroughly know each other 
until they have consumed many bushels of salt together." 
Dissertations on this subject also exist from Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Theophrastus, Cleanthes, and others, which, not 
having enjoyed the opportunity to read, we shall only thus 
name in passing. Plutarch hangs with congenial fondness 
over the heroic love and deeds of the great Theban pair of 
friends, Bpaminondas and Pelopidas. Virgil lavishes the 
sweetness and wealth of his tender genius on the episode de- 
scribing the friendship of Nisus and Euryalus, in the ninth 
book of the JEneid. Cicero's rich ethical disquisition, dedi- 
cated to Atticus, the beloved and entire confidant of all his 
life and labor, celebrates the beautiful union of Scipio and 
Lselius, the noblest pair of friends that trod the tragic stage 
of Roman history, and is replete with high thoughts. What 
a charm there is at this distance in the deep tenderness of 
those sonorous words : " Equidem, ex omnibus rebus quas mihi 
aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia 
Scipionis possim comparare " ! 

Lord Bacon's essay is crowded with quaint, pregnant wit 
and learning; packed with cunning observations worthy of 
Verulam's oceanic wisdom, also worthy of his shrewd eye to 
self-advancement. " A principal fruit of friendship is the ease 
of the fulness of the heart which passions of all kinds do 
cause." " How many things are there which are blushing in 
a man's own mouth, but graceful in a friend's ! " The fourth 
book of Spenser's Faerie Q,ueene is ostensibly devoted to the 
friendship of Cambel and Triamond, and, although it rambles 

vol. lxxxiii. — no. 172. 10 
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widely through other matters, contains some beautiful lines 
appropriate to this subject. To be lasting and fruitful, he 
says, friendship must have some noble, practical aim, and be 
posited in earnest natures ; for 

" friendship, which a faint affection breeds 
Without regard of good, dyes like ill-grounded seeds." 

Jeremy Taylor's discourse, " The Nature, Offices, and Meas- 
ures of Friendship," though spotted with gorgeous flowers, is 
poorer and paler than his wont, and, in some parts, too pro- 
fessional to be satisfactory. " Friendship is the allay of our 
sorrows, the ease of our passions, the discharge of our oppres- 
sibns, the sanctuary to our calamities, the counsellor of our 
doubts, the clarity of our minds, the emission of our thoughts, 
the exercise and improvement of what we meditate." 
" Friendship is the best thing in the world." One of the best 
of Montaigne's essays is on this subject. In it he celebrates 
the romantic affection which subsisted between himself and 
Estienne de la Boetie, permanently conjoining them in a 
friendship whose enthusiastic ecstasy of fervent and lasting 
freshness, as he deliberately affirms, transcended all that is 
told of the ancient time. " It is miracle enough for a man 
to double himself; and those who talk of tripling, talk of they 
know not what." 

Emerson's splendid essay on our theme, like all his thought- 
laden pages, sparkles with costly jewels on every line. The 
more one fathoms that writing, with competent soul, the more 
he must be impressed with the rare depth and delicacy of ex- 
perience, the solitary genius and skill, which produced it. 
" Delicious is a just and firm encounter of two in a thought, 
in a feeling." " Every man passes his life in the search 
after friendship." " Friendship, like the immortality of the 
soul, is too good to be believed." " In the golden hour of 
friendship we are surprised with shades of suspicion and un- 
belief." Such touching utterances are among the least lus- 
trous of the pearls brought from the ocean-bottom of human 
experience by this wondrous diver, and laid in the basket of 
literature. But perhaps the worthiest paper on the subject is 
contained in the " Wednesday " of Thoreau's " Week on the 
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Concord and Merrimack Rivers," — a composition which 
every one enamored of the theme should reperuse and ponder. 
" Friendship is evanescent in every man's experience, and re- 
membered like heat-lightning in past summers." " Of what 
use is the friendliest disposition, if no hours are given to 
friendship ? " 

In Michelet's " People " is a chapter on friendship, which 
contains the following paragraph of transcendent beauty : — 

" Soon shall I be old. Independently of my age, history has heaped 
three thousand years upon me, with countless events, passions, and many- 
colored recollections, in which my own life and that of the world are con- 
fusedly mingled. Well, amongst all these innumerable events and poig- 
nant remembrances, there is one thing which stands out prominent, 
triumphant, ever young and fresh, — my first friendship. "Well do I 
call to my mind, much more vividly than I can my thoughts of yester- 
day, the insatiable desire we felt for mutual disclosures, to which neither 
words nor paper sufficed. After long walks, one would see the other 
home : the other would then insist on seeing him home. At four or 
five o'clock in the morning I was at his house, making them get up and 
open the door, awakening my friend. How paint with words the airy, 
vivid lights in which all things were then bathed, and on the wing ? 
My life seemed to fly ; and of a spring morning the impression will 
sometimes come back to me now. I lived in Aurora. Age ever to be 
regretted, true paradise on earth, unconscious of hate, contempt, or 
baseness, when inequality is unknown, and when society is still truly 
human, truly divine ! Too fleeting age ! Interest comes, rivalry, alien- 
ation, — ah ! " 

Shakespeare, in whose comprehending genius the entire 
panorama of human experience lay perfectly mirrored, — and 
who has so marvellously recorded, in a portion of his sonnets, 
his own soul's alchemistic love for some hyacinthine friend, 
to the world now unknown, — has drawn, in addition to a 
hundred graphic touches scattered through his plays, two 
memorable pictures of friendship. One is of the intimacy be- 
tween Helena and Hermia. 

" Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us, — O, and is all forgot ? 

All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 
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We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest." 

The other is of the union between Hamlet and Horatio. 
The deep-hearted metaphysical prince was of a make and 
mood that could not live without sympathetic confiding. 
From his heart to his comrade's led " the beaten way of friend- 
ship." How movingly he conjures Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, " by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of 
our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love " ! Fit 
communion he found with the accomplished companion whom 
he loved so well, the scholarly and thoughtful Horatio. What 
a soul-full aroma breathes in his frank words! 

" Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my conversation coped withal. 
Sinee my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks : and blest are those, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, — 
As I do thee." 

We must not forget in this context to mention Milton's love 
for Lycidas, his dear college classmate, the young and gifted 
Edward King, whose hapless fate it was to be untimely 
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drowned before he could fulfil his morning promise and give 
the world example of his genius : — 

" For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hatb not left his peer." 

How richly, in the elegiac strains called forth by that event, 
has the immortal mourner proved for endless days that he 
would not leave his friend to 

" float upon his watery bier 
Without the meed of some melodious tear ! " 

In the volume by Monckton Milnes, called " Poems of 
Many Years," is a department entitled the " Book of Friend- 
ship." It has three poems especially remarkable for strength 
of thought, gentleness of feeling, and felicity of diction. " The 
Friendship-Flower " is a description of the nourishments, ex- 
posures, frailty, and decay of that wondrous plant. It ends 
thus: — 

"Yet when at last, by human slight, 
Or close of their permitted day, 
From the bright world of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away, — 
Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odors of departed pride, — 
Hoard as ye will your memory's gain, 
But leave the blossoms where they died." 

" Lonely Maturity " indicates its subject and character by its 
title. The whole is too long to be quoted here, and no extract 
can do it justice. To our feeling, it is one of the best poems 
the English tongue can boast, and we pity the man who can 
read it unmoved. " Fair-weather Friend " is an address to a 
light-minded, frivolous man, incapable of sympathizing with 
the serious moods and unearthly aims of a gifted and profound 
nature. Experience will enable many a reader to appreciate 
its kind generosity and its caustic significance. We must 
cite one stanza of it. 

" See, I am careful to atone 
My spirit's voice to thine ; 
My talk shall be of mirth alone, 
Of music, flowers, and wine ! 
10* 
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I will not breathe an earnest breath, > 

I will not think of life or death, 

I will not dream of any end, 

While thou art here, fair-weather friend ! " 

In reading the memoirs of distinguished men, we are often 
struck with the rank and space evidently occupied in their 
inner lives by friendship. In the seventh chapter of his His- 
tory, Mr. Macaulay's heart flows through his pen when he de- 
scribes in detail, with such breathing emotion and force, the 
remarkable attachment between William, Prince of Orange, 
afterwards king of England, and Bentinck, the noble Batavian 
gentleman of his household, afterwards founder of one of the 
most eminent patrician families of Great Britain. The prince 
was seized by the malignant small-pox. His faithful friend 
volunteered to take care of him. " Whether Bentinck slept or 
not while I was ill," said William to Temple, with great ten- 
derness, " I know not ; but this I know, that, through sixteen 
days and nights, I never once called for anything but that 
Bentinck was instantly at my side." Bentinck caught the 
contagion, and narrowly escaped with his life. The friendship 
thus cemented, which only death interrupted, Mr. Macaulay 
says, was " as warm and pure as any that ancient or modern 
history records." Pity there are not more incidents like this to 
gleam as dazzling Alpine flowers amidst the icy ravines and 
bleak cliffs of our unsentimental English annals ! 

Many choice examples of this sentiment have occurred 
among literary men, and memorials of it are preserved in their 
w T orks. The dark lot of Tasso was illumined by the faithful 
Manso's love ; and the rugged fate of Dante relented, to pour 
through the sullen clouds, along the gloomy field of his days, 
a golden streak of solace and joy in the friendship of Guido 
Cavalcanti. The surprising instance also at once comes to 
mind of the British bards Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their works are not 
divided. For twelve years, up to the death of the younger, 
their souls, days, thoughts, labors, gains, were conjoined and 
insunderable ; and to this day, on the pages stamped with 
their united names, no man can distinguish and separate the 
clasping lines. They stand in the field of letters as twin trees, 
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sprouted from one seed, and grown up side by side, their cross- 
ing branches twined together, with mutual fruit interhanging 
among each other's leaves. What a tribute to the fires of 
manly affection, glowing undecayed, is Carlyle's Life of John 
Sterling ! What would Winckelmann's biography be, if the 
narrative were deprived of those profound friendships which 
blend and flow through his years, as a beauteous river through 
a landscape ? How becoming it was that Byron and Hunt, in 
the classic spirit that filled the rare trio, should burn the corpse 
of Shelley on the shore where the remorseful lake had cast it, 
and bear away his ashes ! Especially deep and lasting was 
the fervid friendship between Petrarch and Boccaccio, Carr 
and Crashaw, Herder and Haman, Korner and Schneider, 
Bichter and Otto. Of Jean Paul's writings it has been said, 
that " they would have created friendship if it had not existed 
before." 

But the costliest offering of words ever laid at this shrine 
is that placed by Alfred Tennyson on the new-made grave of 
Arthur Hallam. The " In Memoriam " reads, and will a 
thousand years hence, as though it were " written in star-fire 
and immortal tears." Victoria's Laureate has herein done for 
friendship more than Rienzi's did for love, and he shall be 
crowned for ever with greener bays. The tender minstrel of 
the fourteenth century raised, on the enclosed lawn of the Ital- 
ian language, a musical tower of sonnets, every rhyme-bell 
sounding the name of Laura. The philosophic poet of our 
own day has built his living lines of reflection and love into 
a matchless temple of grief, in whose chancel lies the em- 
balmed form of Arthur, the flower of men, lighted by tapers 
of veneration, bemoaned by voices of wisest thought and 
sweetest sorrow, to be a shrine for the pilgrims of the heart as 
long as a single feature remains in the mighty landscape of 
English literature. 

A reflective observer is astonished, when he thinks of the 
incomparable preciousness of friendship, to see how generally 
its culture is neglected. It is here as elsewhere ; the real ends 
of the spirit, the true aims of life, are left to chance and to 
incidental side-play, while mere secular affairs — the routine of 
traffic, toil, and fashion — exhaust the serious labors and hours 
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of men. Why, it seems to be asked, should we search for a 
friend, and earnestly strive to secure his heart? The load- 
stone attracts its related atoms amidst the jostle of matter. 
Yes, but man is not a loadstone. He has free will and con- 
tingent duties. He can seek or avoid, neglect or foster, many 
relations with persons. And friendship, above all things, 
thrives on smiling attentions, and in slight and carelessness 
perishes. It is a visitor which, though it may look in at the 
door of common courtesy, will not stay except where it is 
treated as a royal guest. Men struggle with frenzied energy 
and unflagging perseverance for money, position, reputation, 
power. Why should they not study, with as much greater 
painstaking as the prize is more valuable and essential, to 
found and nurture consummate friendships with the worthiest 
persons ? One may become a millionnaire, move in the se- 
lectest society, hold exalted office, and yet be none the better, 
none the wiser, none the happier ; but when he finds a true 
friend, then, in this life-stadium, his chariot rounds the goal 
of success, and he snatches the surmounting wreath. Let us 
not, then, live friendless in the world, but give the laws of at- 
traction free scope, and cordially embrace our fellows. 

A genial, confiding sympathy is natural to the soul. Dis- 
trust and hatred are produced by the hardening customs, clash- 
ing interests, transmitted suspicions and perversities, of the cold 
and calculating world of artificiality. Whenever one open 
and healthy person comes into contact with another, mutual 
faith and good-will spontaneously spring to life, and are nour- 
ished by intercourse. Jealousy and envy are native only in 
hearts inflamed and degraded by sin, and frequent only in a 
society whose arrangements are false alike to the truth of na- 
ture and to the love of virtue. When the moral tendencies 
of children first develop, they are much more disposed to form 
attachments than to imbibe enmities. During those unsus- 
pecting years they naturally love every one they know, save 
when there is some marked reason for dislike. Friendship is 
the instinctive act and element. But they soon learn, on this 
evil earth, the lessons of caution, and become tainted with self- 
ishness. Then, as reserve and misgivings gradually displace 
ingenuous trust, it becomes easy for them to regard their ac- 
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quaintances with indifference, or aversion, except when special 
influences combine to establish sympathy. So, little by little, 
stiffening pride and rankling rivalry grow into habit and su- 
premacy, until the belief of Hobbes is avowed, that utter war 
is the original state of men, and that the kindly offices of love, 
instead of being perfectly natural, are to be secured only by 
the vanquishing power of religious principle over the cruel 
bigotries of the human heart. Unfortunate has his life been 
whose inmost experience does not rise up with an indignant 
refutation of so gross a libel upon humanity. The germs of 
all warm and noble affections lie in the primitive instincts of 
childhood. The bad passions productive of oppression and 
crime are a later growth, rankly developed by the corrupting 
power of the vicious and unnatural state of things prevailing 
in a discordant world. This is one of the many senses in 
which it is true that mankind must become as little children 
before they can enter the kingdom of heaven, either on the 
earth or in the sky. 

"What fond and generous friendships are often bred among 
youthful companions in the bright epoch of school-day life ! 
Then the innocence, gayety, and hope of unsophisticated 
hearts create sky and land anew, and robe the scene in their 
own soft hues. No cynic frost has fallen on our disinterested 
sympathies. The world has not laid its icy hand on our 
throbbing pulses. Our faith in each other, in whatever is 
lovely, virtuous, heroic, knows no limits. Then how frequent 
it is for attachments to grow up, at whose stainless sincerity 
and tender romance we smile in after years, when, alas ! in too 
many cases, time has hardly brought enough to compensate 
for what it has taken away ! Together we wander through 
the fields as through enchanted grounds. We dream dreams 
resplendent with the triumphs we fondly vow and think to 
win. In the artlessness of that pure time our secret souls are 
transparent, and in the unflawed clearness of our communion 
we look through each other. Our joys, our griefs, our whole 
hearts, are united in a free friendship whose strength and 
closeness foretell a sweeter and nobler life than the fairest 
passages of history have as yet realized. These halcyon un- 
ions rarely survive a full entrance upon the common pursuits 
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of life. But they are prophetic. And when the cares of the 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, and many sins, come upon 
us and alienate us, still their glorious oracles are never all for- 
gotten. They haunt us like voices from fairy land. And 
oft the cliffs and shores of memory reverberate the plaintive 
echoes of our love, calling after many a beautiful Hylas van- 
ished from beside the fountain of youth. How often the re- 
membrances of the friends and the friendships of other days 
come back from the bygone times when we knew them, and 
fill our hearts as with the wild, sad melodies of an ^olian 
harp ! Who, as he reviews the hallowed hours that went so 
swiftly in the morning of life, and recalls the dear, familiar 
faces laid so early in the dust of the grave, would be ashamed 
to shed a tear to their mingled memory ? 

The deep want of friends, the conscious longing for confi- 
dential fellowship, is as old and universal and enduring as the 
human heart itself. " Emperors have found their felicity, 
though as great as ever happened to mortal men, but as an 
half piece except they might have a friend to make it entire." 
This craving is often more strongly felt as we pass from youth 
to manhood ; but the obstacles thicken. Devoted to selfish 
aims, competition arises, and we look around on a community 
of jealous rivals, among whom every manifestation of strong 
sentiment is scouted. The average conduct of society would 
teach us to regard every feeling of kindness warmer than 
calm good-will as a weakness, and a fair butt for ridicule. 
Almost every one of us might take the rebuke administered 
by Chilo, the wise man, to one who boasted that he had no 
enemies: "You seem rather to have no friends!" A tame 
mediocrity, rendering them unworthy of the name, is the bane 
of our common friendships. Those who know them are un- 
satisfied; and the rest are still worse off, for, in his better 
hours, the driest worldling feels his want of the sympathizing 
companionship of sincere friends, and mourns the pernicious 
influences that shrivelled the fervent affections of early life, to 
leave his maturity so cold and so desolate. One of the most 
wisely experienced and sound-hearted, as well as wittiest, of 
modern men, has said, " As years advance, we must fortify 
life with many friendships." Ten thousand voices cry, " Pre- 
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serve the friends of your youth ; let them not go ; you will 
find no others like them." Few things are sadder than the 
alienation, in one's old age, of an early friend. Never again 
shall the place be made good. Old limbs, broken, rarely heal ; 
old hearts, sundered, seldom combine anew. 

" They stand aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which have been rent asunder, — 

A dreary sea now flows between." 

On the other hand, no blessing is brighter or dearer, when we 
must descend the hill of life, than to see around us a troop of 
loving and long-approved companions. Among the blessings 
of the human lot have ever been reckoned the highest, old 
faiths to cherish, old books to read, old friends to love. In 
friendship, as with wine, oldest is sweetest. Veterrima quce- 
que, ut ea vina quce vetustatem ferunt, esse debent suavissima. 
" The time is sweet when roses meet, 

With spring's soft breath around them ; 

And sweet the cost when hearts are lost, 

If those we love have found them ; 

And sweet the mind that still can find 

A star in darkest weather : 

But naught can be so sweet to see 

As old friends met together." 

However it may he neglected in public, there is nothing so 
generally admired and coveted in secret as disinterested friend- 
ship. And truly, " in the surging sea of a society whose every 
wave is burdened with an argosy of self," what sight can be 
so excellent and marvellous as the self-sacrificing magnanim- 
ity of love between two friends who stand devotedly together 
in spite of all the world's estrangements and calamities? Some 
of the examples of this have been immortalized by a grateful 
world in the fairest leaves of history, to kindle the youth of 
each successive generation with an inspiration auguring bet- 
ter ages. "Who is not familiar with the story of Damon and 
Pythias? Dionysius had doomed Damon to die. Pythias 
volunteered to take his place while he went to settle his affairs 
and bid his family farewell, and to die in his place if he did 
not return. The hour of execution came, and Pythias rejoiced 
as he was led out. But by immense exertion Damon sue- 
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ceeded in arriving just before the blow should fall. At the 
scene, the frozen springs of the tyrant's heart suddenly thawed. 
He fell before the friends on his knees, and implored, " Ah, 
admit me too within your bond ! " Humanity has embalmed 
the story for the latest times in her memory's holy of holies. 
How many sacred tears have been dropped, how many soul- 
felt sighs have been drawn, how many generous dreams have 
been indulged, over the page on which it is recorded ! Mil- 
lions have been thrilled by it ; not a child grows up without 
learning it ; and it will be remembered, and retold, as long as 
a printed page survives the decaying shrines of other days, or 
a solitary tradition lingers in the mind of our race. The uni- 
versal admiration awakened by such instances proves that we 
were all created to experience the essence of them ourselves ; 
and a latent consciousness of this, and of our failure to realize 
it, makes us often melancholy. 

We next pass to consider the value and the offices of friend- 
ship. Its natural importance is shown by the liberality with 
which provision is made for it in the Divine scheme. Its 
privileges are free to all who are worthy of them. It knits the 
poor together and lightens their toils, and it outshines mir- 
rors and diamonds in the halls of the rich and proud. Anni- 
hilating factitious distinctions, it makes the prince and the 
serf one by virtue of their spiritual identity. Comparatively 
overlooked, undervalued, and meagre as the realization of 
friendship is in modern society, yet some degrees of its union, 
some reflections of its glory, some effects of its blessed domin- 
ion, are perceptible wherever neighboring human eyes gaze 
and hearts beat. The incense of its self-forgetful devotion 
perfumes the temple. The wreaths of its generous praise 
hang in the forum. Its consecration glorifies field, and shop, 
and street, — 

" And makes the mill-round of our fate 
A sun-path through its worth." 

The roses of friendship not only bud and blossom on the green 
and dewy bushes of sacred meditation in sheltered gardens, 
vivid parks, fresh groves, unbeaten nooks of sun and shade ; 
they also bloom on the dusty thorn-trees that hedge the hack- 
neyed ways of common business. 
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The uses of this intimate league of hearts are to impart the 
joy and glory of itself; to stimulate to culture, growing no- 
bleness, and worthy works ; and to furnish protection, further- 
ance, and comfort in the hazardous, laborious, and weeping 
passages of life. It divides suffering and doubles enjoyment. 
Many a desired office which one cannot perform for himself, 
or personally appear in, it becomingly performs for him. The 
love of a valued friend is to us a fortress of self-respect with- 
in, a wall of protection without, and an atmosphere of clear- 
ness all around. The affectionate bosom, sorely laden with 
trials, must unveil its secrets for comfort and shrift. Ever in- 
exhausted and uncloying are the fruits of consoling kindness 
between men. Their endearments sweeten the souring cares 
of the world, alleviate the heaviest burdens of our days, and 
pour oblivion over the smarting wounds of neglect and of sin. 
And who knows not that to confide, especially in hours of 
woe, is the threshold to peace ? 

" When grief or thought the anxious soul oppress, 
It is a sweet religion — to confess. 
Unto some friend, the heart's own chosen priest, 
We pour our sighs, and quit the shrine released." 

Friendship inspires those who are possessed by it. It is a 
perpetual fire, kindling brave thoughts and noble deeds. To 
deepen his friend's regard for him, a man strives to heighten 
his merits and multiply his achievements. Love adorns itself, 
that it may win its meed. One desires to appear beautiful, 
heroic, wise, divine, to his friend. Together we can do what 
we should never have dared, and endure what would have 
crushed us, alone. 

" Our hands in one, we will not shrink 

From life's severest due ; 
Our hands in one, we will not blink 

The terrible and true ; — 
What each would feel a stunning blow, 
Falls on us both as autumn snow." 

The fortifying and motive power of friendship is varied, im- 
mense, and inexhaustible. It has strengthened patriots to lay 
their lives on the altar of freedom and country. Its glowing 
vol. lxxxiii. — no. 172. 11 
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cordon was around Tell, and Fiirst, and Arnold, and their 
compeers, on the field of Grutli, when, breast to breast, in the 
shadow of the Swiss Alps, they swore to free the Canton from 
Austrian thraldom, or to die together. It has encouraged phi- 
losophers, poets, artists, inventors, in their rejected teachings 
and unappreciated labors. The description, by his great dis- 
ciple, of the last moments of the poisoned sage, in his pris- 
on, amidst a group of admiring friends, is an illustrative pic- 
ture, whose colors fade not with the sun of Athens, and which 
the world will never let perish. The public career of the 
great-souled Gracchus plainly owed its chief impulse to the 
ardent, ever animating friendship of Caius Blosius. This 
communing enthusiasm still sustains the true and good 
when evil days come, and the persecutions of evil men pre- 
vail. Now that the dark eyes of Hungary are full of tears, 
and the pale features of Italy fixed in despair, and trouble sits 
on the majestic visage of England, and a usurper lords it in 
the Tuileries, its electric chain, drawn by a common cause 
around Kossuth, Mazzini, Hugo, and their brother exiles, — a 
connecting link fastened to each heart, — vibrates shocks of 
light and strength into their bosoms. It has ever been — while 
humanity remains in man it ever will be — companionship 
to the captive, wealth to the poor, impulse to the struggling, 
support to the suffering, solace to the wretched, joy to the 
prosperous, and to all who deeply know it, an inspiring pres- 
ence through life, and in death a hope full of immortality. 

But before all subordinate calculations of service, the ines- 
timable primary use and worth of friendship are in the spon- 
taneous royalty and delights of its own prerogative and fru- 
ition. We prize our friend last for what he does for us, 
first for what he is to us. Darius, holding an open pome- 
granate in his hand, and being asked what it was of which 
he would wish a number equal to the seeds thereof, replied 
by glancing at the favorite who leaned against the throne, and 
pronouncing the plural of his name, " Zopyruses." Zopyrus 
succeeded in taking the hostile city of Babylon for his master, 
but was wounded and badly disfigured in the enterprise. Da- 
rius said, " I would not have had Zopyrus maimed, to gain a 
hundred Babylons." "While friendship is valuable for its offi- 
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ces, let us not forget that it is invaluable for itself. It is the 
choicest exercise of our best powers. After all is said, " a 
friend is the masterpiece of nature," and enjoyment of him 
the chief ingredient in the purest happiness of the world. 
How often have we felt that our days would be filled and run 
over with unspeakable peace and satisfaction, if we could but 
realize as complete a friendship as we have dreamed of in the 
reveries of the heart, and languished for when listening, afloat, 
in the wizard sphere of music! Is it not so with all? Can- 
not every one sympathize with the spirit of the young Arab's 
reply to King Cyrus 1 His horse had won the victory for him 
in a great race, and Cyrus asked if he would sell him for a 
kingdom. The youth, fondly stroking the beloved barb's 
neck with his cheek, answered, " No, but I would give him 
with all my heart to find a true friend." Though we were in 
Paradise, yet it were not good to be there deserted and alone. 
As some one has said, in criticism of Zimmermann, even in 
those peculiar seasons when solitude is sweet, " still let me 
have a friend to whom I may say, ' Solitude is sweet.'" 

We repeat, there is nothing else so real and satisfying as 
the felt possession and exercise of friendship. Other things 
are flitting shadows without, this an enduring spirit within. 
Other things are transient means, this a perpetual end. We 
can never weary of it, because increasingly to develop and en- 
joy its capabilities is the chief aim of our being, the central 
use of society, the profoundest meaning of life. So pure 
and fresh a felicity can no more pall, than sunrise, water, air, 
and green fields can. As Marcus and Titus wander, arm in 
arm, along the lofty colonnades of history, we seem still to 
hear that wondrous voice, saying to his bosom's peer, " Non 
enim amicitiarum esse debent, sicut aliarum rerum, satieta- 
tes." So solid, for ever novel, and fulfilling a reality is this 
experience, that it serves as one of the grounds of faith in 
eternal life. It opens the fountains whose flow we feel to be 
perennial. The sentiment is not of flesh, but of soul, and is 
endless, unless sinfully forfeited. One carries his friends in 
his heart so long as he continues to love them. Only that 
friend is lost whom we have ceased to love. And can we be- 
lieve that love grows pale with the pallid brow, and dissolves 
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with the crumbling clay ? Can we utter an absolute farewell 
on the verge of the grave, when, even there, our tears water 
sprigs and flowers emblematic of everlasting life, and while 
overhead, in the mild beauty of the all-including blue, breathe 
healing and prophecy from the resistless friendship of God ? 
In the dim symbols of sorrow we trace less yearning for the 
loosened ties of the past than for some blessed bond yet to be. 
Across the perishable woof of our sensual relations friendship 
and faith shoot golden threads of immortality, weaving the 
garments of a future life. " Let the soul be assured that 
somewhere in the universe it should rejoin its friend, and it 
would be content and cheerful alone for a thousand years." 
From the death of every friend the fabric of our hopes re- 
ceives a new buttress. 

There are in human life three tragedies of friendship. 
First, the deficiency of it, — there is so much less than we want. 
Few are satisfied with their share, or would be if they thought 
and felt enough to know the depths of their own hearts. 
" The friend is some fair, floating isle of palms, eluding us 
mariners in Pacific seas." Many and many a man might 
sigh from his death-bed, " I have pined and prayed all my life, 
and never found one friend to satisfy my heart"; and the 
breast-harps of millions, tuned to the same experience, would 
murmur in melancholy response through the halls of the 
world. Secondly, the decay or loss of it. Sometimes it cools 
from day to day, — warm confidence giving gradual place to 
chill civility, civilities swiftly becoming icy husks of neglect 
and repugnance. Sometimes its relics touch us with a pang, 
or we stand at its grave, sobbing, "wounded with a grief 
whose balsam never grew." There is a poem, " An einen 
Jugendfreund," of most pathetic beauty, written by the hap- 
less Nicolaus Lenau to an early friend, who had afterwards 
grown cold and fallen away from him, in which he says, in 
words whose mournful music has haunted our brain ever since 
we first read them : — 

" Wenn du tief schlummerst unter deinem Hiigel, 
Nichts mehr erfahrst vom holden Lenzerwaehen, 
Wie laue Winde dann mit leichtem Fliigel 
Die Rosenglut am strauch lebendig fachen, 
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Wie suss dann singen in den griinen Hallen 
Von Rosenduft berauschte Nachtigallen : 
Dann ware friih genug der Freund vergessen, 
Den du geliebt in deinen Jugendtagen, 
Dess voiles Herz gleich gliihend, unermessen, 
Dem Jugendideal und dir geschlagen. 
Er hielt den Traum umarmet und dein Lieben, 
Und Beides sab. er mahrchenhaft zerstieben." 

Thirdly, the desecration and explosion of it by hypocrites 
and traitors. The harshest draught in the cup of life is 
wrung from betrayed affections. When the guiding light of 
friendship is quenched in deception, the freezing gloom that 
surrounds our path grows palpable, and drooping faith and 
hope perish in its shade. Let one find cold repulse or mock- 
ing treachery where he has garnered up his dearest treasures, 
and it is not strange if he feels as though the firm realities of 
time and sense had become shadows, and the solid globe 
broken like an empty bead of foam. All things seem vision- 
ary and insignificant, and he yields to despondency, perhaps 
to misanthropic revulsion. Who does not remember Timon 
of Athens ? If any, let him read the story in Shakespeare's 
play. To spurn the sympathies, stab the sensibilities, or be- 
tray the confidence, of a friend, is the most grievous of 
wrongs. " The sensitive tissue of a spiritual mind is torn by 
these sharp barbs," and the bitter drops bled from the lacer- 
ation swell the measure of the world's keenest anguish. In 
almost all eminent examples of friendship, even when hap- 
piest, there is a deep tragic element. Amidst the stern restric- 
tions of this world, and the dread exposures of frail, changing 
mortality, every passion which reaches intensity is necessa- 
rily pathetic, accompanied with suffering. A plaintive strain 
sighs through its history. Especially is this true of the high- 
er experiences of the friendly sentiment ; for such experiences 
are nourished and ripened only in serious, delicate, pensive, 
and yearning souls. To men of that mould and temper 
noble sorrows belong, and they must secretly weep. Wit- 
ness how the tenderest leaves of literature are bedewed with 
sad distillations of sundering disappointment, revulsive grief, 
or lonesome woe, from the tears wept by Sir Henry Wotton 
11* 
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at the grave of Albert Morton, — tears which might almost 
prevail 

" To humanize the flints whereon we tread," — 

to those that streamed from the eyes of poor Giacomo Leo- 
pardi in his desolate solitude, banished from Gordiani. In 
the soul of Leopardi the rarest genius was wedded to a gi- 
gantic melancholy. There is a long letter of his to Gordiani, 
written in the first rich gush of their friendship, pouring out 
the whole flood of his enthusiastic affection with a wealth of 
artlessness and eloquence which no cultivated man of sensi- 
bility can read without profoundest emotion. Years after- 
wards he writes to Gordiani : " Your love has ever been a 
harbor of refuge to me," and " a pillar against which my 
weary life has rested," — " una colonna dove la stanca mia vita 
V appoggia." Leopardi's life was sad and his death early, for 
his intellect was capacious and his heart gentle. 

It is owing to the intrinsic excellence and nobleness of 
friendship, and of its proper offices, that any betrayal of its 
trusts is visited with such unmitigated severity of reprobation. 
Lord Bacon has been called 

" The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind." 

The splendor of his intellectual powers has not sufficed to 
hide his disgraceful moral qualities ; and not for all the lau- 
rels that have crowned his towering brow, — not for all the 
world-wide renown that emblazons his name, — should we be 
willing to bear the execration poured on him by generous 
hearts for his detestable ingratitude and treachery towards the 
friend to whose unselfish love and patronage he was so much 
indebted for his worldly advancement, — the chivalrous Sir 
Walter Raleigh. And what shall be said of fashionable 
friends ? The hardest trial of those who fall from affluence 
and honor to poverty and obscurity is the discovery that the 
attachment of so many in whom they confided was a pre- 
tence, a mask, to gain their own ends, or was a miserable shal- 
lowness. Sometimes, doubtless, it is with regret that these 
frivolous followers of the world desert those upon whom they 
have fawned; but they soon forget them. Flies leave the 
kitchen when the dishes are empty. The parasites that clus- 
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ter about the favorite of fortune, to gather his gifts and climb 
by his aid, linger with the sunshine, but scatter at the approach 
of a storm, as the leaves cling to a tree in summer weather, 
but drop off at the breath of winter, and leave it naked to the 
stinging blast. Like ravens settled down for a banquet, and 
suddenly scared by a noise, how quickly at the first sound of 
calamity these superficial earthlings are specks on the horizon! 
But a true friend sits in the centre, and is for all times. Our 
need only reveals him more fully, and binds him more closely 
to us. Prosperity and adversity are both revealers, the differ- 
ence being that in the former our friends know us, in the lat- 
ter we know them. But, notwithstanding the insincerity and 
greediness prevalent among men, there is a vast deal more of 
esteem and fellow-yearning than is ever outwardly shown. 
There are more examples of unadulterated affection, more 
deeds of silent love and magnanimity, than is usually sup- 
posed. Our misfortunes bring to our side real friends, before 
unknown. Benevolent impulses where we should not expect 
them, in modest privacy enact many a scene of beautiful 
wonder amidst the plaudits of angels. And upon the whole, 
fairly estimating the glory, the uses, and the actual and pos- 
sible prevalence of the friendly sentiment, we must cheerily 
strike lyre and lift voice to the favorite song, confessing, after 
every complaint is ended, that 

"There is a power to make each hour 

As sweet as Heaven designed it ; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

Though few there be that find it ! 

We seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us : 

For life hath here no charm so dear 

As home and friends around us." 

An examination of the nature and laws of friendship, its 
requisite conditions and constituent traits, will detain our at- 
tention a little. There can be no desirable union of hearts 
which is not based on virtuous and kindred qualities of being 
and disposition, — spiritual affinities, drawing the persons to 
each other. Friendship, in any special case, is not so much a 
matter of will and culture as it is of fitness and fatality. Free 
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reality of consonance alone prevails, and a destiny presides 
which wishes and struggles cannot much modify. Bribery is 
impossible. Community of acquaintance, neighborhood, and 
interest, cannot constrain it. Arrangements by third parties 
will not work. Amicus amid amicus meus non est. That it 
should go far between any two, there must be similar and 
complementary characteristics loyal to similar and assisting 
aims. A thrill of recognizing surprise and delight once struck 
us on hearing the meeting and instant friendship of Alexander 
and Porus, on the banks of the Indian Hydaspes, cited as a 
fine instance of the operation of elective affinity. In vain you 
try to love that which does not appear to you to be lovely. 
Fire and ice cannot mix, nor can opposite natures and discord- 
ant tastes flow together in happy harmony. There will con- 
tinually be repulsions, misunderstandings, bare or muffled dis- 
likes, whereas the very soul of friendship is mutual surrender 
to an unqualified frankness of love, whose placid depths, trans- 
lucent to the thought-sown floor of our being, no jars disturb. 
The best persons see in each other the most to venerate and 
love. The need and the fruition of such a relationship grow 
with genius, refinement, aesthetic opulence, and aspiration. 
The rude hind who digs the glebe, himself but a higher clod, 
may, perchance, dispense with friendship. But the poet, the 
philosopher, the philanthropist, the statesman, — men mysteri- 
ously sensitive to imponderable influences and mystic calls, — 
men who 

" Become, on fortune's crowning slope, 

The pillars of a people's hope, 

The centres of a world's desire," — 
find life but a via dolorosa, unless they can feel the hands, 
and look in the eyes, and share the talk, of friends. A gifted 
man, far in advance of his time, misunderstood by his con- 
temporaries, must suffer with the heart-break. So Heine says 
of Lessing, with great justice, that " he must have lived in a 
fearful solitude." The greatest and divinest men can be of 
most service to each other. They are therefore naturally the 
most fervent friends. The essence of their relation is a warm, 
embracing esteem, arising from sterling worth and moral 
beauty perceived in each. The loss of the capacity for this 
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is one of the worst privations of a bitter or a grovelling heart. 
The old saw, " There is honor among thieves," rests for what 
true significance it holds less on any fact of generous alle- 
giance, than on the fact that a self-seeking fear prevents mu- 
tual betrayal. The base naturally distrust, despise, and revolt 
from each other. Those who embody deserving qualities we 
respect and love perforce, unless we recreantly elude the bonds 
of the Divinity. Where spiritual worth is not found, no ex- 
traneous price, labor, or plotting can purchase, earn, or entrap 
more than an ineffectual semblance of regard. Kindred souls, 
antagonistic souls, recognize each other by intuition. Good- 
ness attracts and sympathy unites the virtuous, while evil 
repels and selfishness isolates the reprobate. A man may do 
for us the greatest outward favors, yet, if we know him to be 
a bad man, whose character disagrees with ours and fails of 
our standard, in spite of all efforts, try we never so hard, we 
shall look on him with pity, and shrink from him. But when 
we see a beautiful and exalted spirit, though he never did us 
the slightest overt kindness, — though we never spoke to each 
other, — still a virtue goes forth from him, the royalty of his 
being puts us in his debt, our hearts instinctively turn that way ; 
and, if we expressed our feelings, we should cry to him, 

" O be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! " 

The vital condition necessary to the strength and constancy 
of friendship is that in all its relations the serene rules of 
ethics be scrupulously kept. Every sinful deed, every sign of 
weakness, we discern in our friend, even though it come from 
his regard for us, injures and enfeebles the texture and bands 
of our union. The substance that joins us is mutual affection, 
based on moral worth, with improving uses for its fruits. In- 
deed, the laws of true friendship are identical with the founda- 
tion-precepts of Christianity : " Do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you"; "Love your neighbor as your- 
self, and God with your whole soul." Whenever there is vice 
in any league of men, rottenness is at the core of the union. 
" Who does a base thing in zeal for his friend, burns the golden 
thread that ties their hearts together." Agesilaus, the Spartan 
king, it has been observed, used to behave better with his en- 
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emies than with his friends ; for he never did the least wrong 
to those, but often violated justice in favor of these. In behalf 
of a favorite he once wrote to a judge : " If Nicias be not 
guilty, acquit him for his innocence ; if he be guilty, acquit him 
for my sake ; at any rate, acquit him." Of this sentiment 
Tully nobly says : " It is understanding the rights and privi- 
leges of friendship very poorly, thus to make it the accomplice 
and protector of crime." To attempt strengthening the bonds 
of affection by any species of iniquity, is like pulling up the 
plants in one's garden to water their roots. Such a commun- 
ion is " not friendship, but a conspiracy." 

Men of the same professions and circumstances and mo- 
tives — as artists, officers, physicians, authors, divines — 
would appear best adapted and most urged to friendship, be- 
cause they can most closely sympathize in daily cares, labors, 
trials, and hopes, and can in various ways be of most assist- 
ance to each other. Yet the temptation to supplant, and the 
peril of envy, are more imminent here than elsewhere ; and 
Dr. Johnson says, " A painter once confessed to me, that he 
never knew one of his profession who loved another." A 
unique and exciting example of glorious friendship, planted 
in the subsoil of intellect, fed and stimulated by appreciative 
intercourse and similarity of pursuits, warmed with the cordial 
air of sentiment, illuminated with the splendors of imagination, 
waving aloft on the Alpine bosom of genius, efflorescing in 
talks, letters, and visits, yielding a copious harvest of ripe and 
mellow fruit garnered in their golden volumes, has been laid 
before the world in the published correspondence of Goethe 
and Schiller. It was from his own experience, in the sphere 
of such spirits as Meyer and William Humboldt, that the au- 
thor of Werther wrote to the author of Don Carlos, " Insight 
and sympathy are the only pure bonds of union." He, above 
all men, deserves to be called our friend, who, united with us 
by knowledge and harmony, through the force of his noble- 
ness and consecration awakens and confirms every good thing 
in us. Therefore whoever would be joined with his friend in 
a permanent and valuable relation, must be of moral use to 
him, animating him to work and grow, bracing and cheering 
him, showing him the possibilities of human virtue, giving 
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him such an example of truth, gentleness, and magnanimity 
as will enable him to " credit the best things in history." As- 
similated souls, doing thus, will no more think of deserting 
each other, and falling on lower ranges of thought and feeling, 
than a flower would think of fleeing from the sunlight and dew. 

Friendship has three indispensable traits : tenderness, sin- 
cerity, disinterestedness. It cannot exist, in an advanced 
state, without fine and firm sensibility. Coldness and cruelty 
nip and kill all intimate communion. If we discern the 
slightest symptom of affectation, an overstraining of nature 
and truth, suspicion is born on the instant ; we are chilled, and 
the bosom's mercury sinks. Flattery, cunningly baiting its 
selfish snares with conformity, destroys all hearty confidence. 
A friend is one between whom and yourself there is such com- 
plete confiding, that you may feel and think visibly and audi- 
bly in his presence, or converse with him, as with another and 
better self, in a double solitude of blended spirits. This quick, 
deep sympathy is a reservoir from which you may draw, in 
the crystal buckets of intercouse, draughts of indefinable exhil- 
aration and contentment that are the purest happiness known 
to man. The meeting of such friends makes it June in De- 
cember. Their parting turns all art's and nature's messengers 
into flying couriers, to carry tidings of each other : and truly 
the heart receives these embassies royally, sending its escort 
troops, liveried in blushes, to the cheek, and shaking the court- 
yard of the breast with volleys of throbs. 

In ancient Thebes a phalanx of warriors was formed, num- 
bering a thousand members, composed of pairs of friends, each 
pair consisting of a veteran and a youth. The whole com- 
pany was called the " Sacred Band of Lovers and Friends." 
They were pledged never to forsake one another, no matter 
what the emergency. In a battle with Philip of Macedon 
they all perished together, every man of them, side by side, in 
one place, surrounded by heaps of their foes. After the con- 
flict Philip recognized them, and was so moved by the pathos 
of the scene, and the sublimity of their devotedness, that — 
alluding to a scandalous rumor concerning them — he ex- 
claimed, while the tears ran down his face, " Let no one dare 
to say that these were dishonored men." Now the plainest 
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principles of social polity require that the whole world should 
be one sacred band of lovers and friends, inseparably united, 
sustaining one another through the trials of this tempted and 
faltering life, and, beneath the eye of their Almighty Friend, 
dwelling together all around the regenerated earth in the bonds 
of peace, the beauty of holiness, and a community of weal. 
To this all moral symbols in nature, all fond yearnings of men, 
finally point. The establishments and workings of Pythago- 
rean bands, knightly orders, Masonic fraternities, club fellow- 
ships, alumni unions, religious institutions, do but denote and 
emphasize the instinctive wants of the human heart. Their 
gropings and prophecies will be fulfilled when the league 
which we have been considering is perfected and universal. 
As we have travelled through the free villages, and looked on 
the clustering happy homes of our own New England, we 
have felt, with a pang along the heart-strings, that nothing was 
needed but a pure, glowing, and sufficient friendship in all the 
dwellings, to make the land an Arcadia, clothed with an unfad- 
ing harvest of moral romance and joys which would shame the 
golden crop of corn and wheat shimmering and rippling across 
hill-side and meadow. And will this never come true? 
What ought to be can be, and shall be. And surely all men 
should be friends. They have the same experiences of glad- 
ness and vicissitude, growth and change ; the same pursuits 
of wisdom, virtue, and happiness ; the same enemies of rug- 
ged glebe and rough weather, of darkness, indolence, and sin ; 
the same graduations from the school of the mother's lap, the 
academy of the father's home, the university of society's com- 
plicated training ; the same associations drawn from inward 
struggles with the problems of destiny, or caught from com- 
mon contemplations of the scenery of the creation. Their 
lives are colored with the same early illusions, freighted with 
the same mature plans, stored with the same aged mem- 
ories, and winged with the same soaring hopes. All wait be- 
fore one primeval and impenetrable curtain, for one speech- 
less and inscrutable guide to lead them to one alluring and 
immemorial secret. Death is that guide, mortality that veil, 
heaven that secret, and friendship the talismanic initiation 
and opening password of worlds. 



